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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


Experimental Fund. 


During the period of readjustment following Dr. Hyslop’s 
death no call for funds for experimentation was made in the 
Journal. Through the kindness of a few persons the two branches 
of the Department of Research had not quite $800.00 to work 
with during the year 1921. No large series like those which were 
formerly carried out each year could be undertaken. But we 
must no longer be limited to old material and the results of mere 
desultory experiments. The Department must do work in the 


former, larger way, with selected rare subjects which seldom are 
to be found close at hand. Fourteen hundred dollars are required 
to carry out the year’s program. About half of this amount has 
already been collected. We need early contributors or pledges to 
the amount of $700.00. 
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ANTECEDENT PROBABILITIES. 
MILES MENANDER DAWSON 


Two things respecting psychical research are often spoken 
of as antecedently improbable, viz., that, except as induced by 
trickery, the extraordinary phenomena occur at all, and that, if 
they occur, they result from activities of intelligences once in- 
carnate. 

The opinion that it is antecedently improbable that any such 
phenomena actually result from spirit agencies, may really be that 
it is antecedently improbable that conscious intelligence continues 
after death, or that, though it so continue, it is antecedently im- 
probable that it will desire to communicate, or, if it desire, will be 
able to do so. 

This age is called incredulous by those who are at the fore- 
front, because these have transferred their trust from priests to 
scientists. In such transfer, they have acquired the notion that 
the continuation of conscious intelligence after death is antece- 
dently most improbable. 

Does not the opinion that it is next to impossible that con- 
scious intelligence should continue, flow from the notion that 
belief in immortality rests upon the same superstitions which gave 
support to the other old wives’ tales which science has over- 
thrown? 

But the reasoning upon which that conviction rests, is that 
of a man who also concluded two thousand five hundred years ago 
that, contrary to the evidence of the senses, the earth is spherical, 
that it is held in place by invisible forces, and that, when seen 
from without, there are seen not continents and oceans, but 
prismatic colors. 

Study of the demonstration by the hard-headed Greek, Soc- 
rates, that conscious intelligence persists after death—for which 
he had more and solider grounds than for his inference that the 
earth is a globe—is convincing that this is at least antecedently 
probable. The contrary impression is due to the same illusory 
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sense perception which for so many centuries held back acceptance 
of the truth that the earth is spherical. It may be rehearsed thus: 

“ Our friend was visibly alive, and we heard his voice, and 
felt the pressure of his hand; therefore, he existed. He now is 
visibly inert, he does not speak, and there is no response to our 
grasp of hand; therefore he no longer exists.” 

This reasoning is natural enough for the unthinking; it is 
puerile for a man of science. And upon nothing more substantial 
rests the notion that it is antecedently improbable that conscious 
intelligence continues after death. 

We see our friend no more. When did we see him? What is 
there, not now here, that we ever saw? Is it not patent that we 
saw, heard, felt the result of his activities? May he not have 
ceased such activities of his own free will—or even under neces- 
sity—without ceasing to exist? Since it was phenomena we saw, 
why assume that the reality behind the phenomena is no more, be- 
cause it no longer manifests? Did it always manifest uniformly ? 
Did it not in life alternate from not manifesting to manifesting? 
And did it not manifest in successive stages as infant, child, 
youth, man? And if so, why may it not now cease to manifest as 
any of these? And why may there not be other and other stages? 

Is it then antecedently improbable that discarnate intelligences 
desire to communicate with the incarnate, or that, if they so de- 
sire, there may not be means by which they can do so? 

If it be antecedently probable that conscious intelligence con- 
tinues, the urge for communication must be most powerful 

sut if antecedently probable that conscious intelligence con- 
tinues and craves communication, then whether or not there are 
means through which there may be communication, is a fact to be 
determined by investigation. 

Phenomena that indicate this possibility are not a feature of 
daily experience of human beings. But there are many other 
phenomena of which this could be said, which, notwithstanding, 
have proved to be of the highest significance. 

In the earliest stages of man’s development, as regards all 
who are born upon the earth, there was, as now, a period of in- 
ability to communicate, another of dawning recognition of the 
meaning of the simplest hailings by motions and imitations, then 
one of slow divination of the signification of spoken words, yet 
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another of long training, often but imperfectly successful, in the 
use of written and printed characters, and a later rush of improve- 
ments in ways of communicating from a distance. 

But, if all this slowly developed through countless ages, and 
now repeats itself in the development of every child born upon the 
earth, then, if it be antecedently probable that conscious intelli- 
gence persists after death, and that there is an urge to communi- 
cate, what is there in the fact that it is not a matter of everyday 
experience to make it antecedently improbable that there are 
means by which such communication may take place? 

This has direct bearing upon the assumed antecedent improba- 
bility that the extraordinary phenomena purporting to be psychi- 
cal are ever experienced, except as the result of trickery. That 
assumption rests, in turn, upon the fact that such are not matters 
of everyday experience of all men; but that fact merely calls 
for great care in ascertaining that such phenomena, not produced 
by trickery, really occur, and, this once demonstrated, for patient 
collection and correlation of such phenomena, to the end that 
the cause of them may be discovered and demonstrated. 

It is perhaps sufficiently seen from the foregoing that the 
reason why the objection of antecedent improbability is usually 
brought against there being any such phenomena, other than those 
produced by trickery, is this: The objector is thus enabled to as- 
sume that the existence of conscious intelligence after death, its 
desire for communication and that there may be means of com- 
munication, are most improbable, without directly saying this, 
and thus inviting an examination of the grounds for such con- 
clusions. 





More Experiments in “ Telekinesis.” 


MORE EXPERIMENTS IN “ TELEKINESIS.”* 
By E. J. DrncGwaLtt. 


For many years it has been believed that from the human 
organism issued a vital or nervous fluid or force which was capa- 
ble of being measured by suitable instruments. This force was 
supposed to be of the same nature as that exhibited by physical 
mediums and it was thought that everyone possessed it in at 
least some small degree. For the purpose of measuring this 
force a great many instruments were devised with the common 
property of having a part delicately balanced or poised so that 
the slightest external stimulus sufficed to set it in motion. Gen- 
erally speaking this part of the apparatus consisted of a needle or 
pointer balanced on a rigid point and often suspended over a dial 
upon which markings were drawn for the purposes of measure- 
ment. The experimenter then brought his hands or his body into 
close proximity with the apparatus, and under these conditions 
the pointers were seen to move in various ways, the movements 
being ascribed by the inventor of the apparatus to a vital or 
nervous force flowing from the body of the experimenter. At- 
tempts were made to meet the objections of sceptics that heat or 
electrical attraction were responsible by cutting out these agencies 
by different methods but with only a varying degree of success. 
It was found that isolating the apparatus from external influences 
was not conducive to good results, ana so difficulty was experi- 
enced in allowing for such influences as heat radiated from the 
hands, air currents in the room, etc. The subject of this vital 
fluid was especially interesting to the exponents of animal mag- 
netism and kindred subjects, the action on external objects in the 
physical world confirming many of their own theories of mag- 
netism and magnetic currents. The magnetiser, Lafontaine, who 
toured in England in 1841, devised an instrument which consisted 
of a simple needle suspended by a thread within a glass vase, 
the movements of which when the operator approached being 


*See Journal American S. P. R., Nov., 1920, pp. 534-555. 
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ascribed by Lafontaine to magnetic influences. A similar instru- 
ment called the Bioscope or Dermoscope, originally intended by 
the inventor for other purposes, was used by Dr. Collongues for 
measuring nervous force. It consisted of a needle suspended 
within a glass lantern, at the side of which were openings for 
the subject’s hands, and was similar in form to the more elaborate 
apparatus of the (1) Abbé Fortin, which he styled the Magneto- 
meter. This instrument was intended rather as an indicator of 
meterological variations than of magnetic force, and is much more 
complicated than the simple apparatus of Boirac (a straw sus- 
pended on a thread), of Lemoine Moreau (a needle suspended 
from a hair), or of Joire’s sthenometer which we shall consider 
later. More elaborate apparatus was that devised by Puyfontaine 
about 1879 for measuring magnetic force and the more recent 
apparatus of Mme. Agache Schloemer (2). 

For the purposes of illustration and criticism I propose taking 
three specimens of such apparatus and shall begin by considering 
the instruments devised by M. J. Thore and described in his 
booklet Premtére, Deuxiéme et Trotsiéme Communications sur 
une Nouvelle Force (Dax, 1887). 


In 1887 he read a paper before a scientific society in France on 
the subject of a “new force” which he believed that he had dis- 
covered. His conclusions were criticized by Sir Wm. Crookes, and 
a paper by the latter was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, 1887, Vol. 178a, pp. 451-469. Thore’s appar- 
atus, Crookes says, consisted simply of a cylinder of ivory 24 milli- 
meters long and 5 millimeters in diameter, suspended by a single 
fibre of cocoon silk so that its axis was accurately in line with the 
suspending fibre. This fibre was fixed to a movable support allow- 
ing the cylinder to be raised or lowered without sudden jerks which 


might rupture the fibre. The apparatus, in a word, was a small pen- 
dulum which hung freely over the center of a level table in the 


1. For an account of various methods of measuring the alleged vital 
force see Dr. Bonnayme’s La Force Psychique (Paris, 1908), for the 
loan of which I am indebted to Mr. Hereward Carrington. 

2. There are many other similar pieces of apparatus such as that 
invented by Gruhen of Berlin, the Biometer of Louis Lucas, Hippolyte 
Baraduc and others, and the recording devices of E. S. d’Odiardi 
Ditcham, etc. 
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middle of a room, having all the windows closed to avoid draughts. 
The cylinder having been steadied, a second cylinder of ivory was 
gently brought about a millimeter from the first cylinder, vertical, and 
parallel to it. The first cylinder was then observed to rotate clock- 
wise when the second cylinder was on the left of the first in relation 
to the observer facing the apparatus, and in the contrary direction 
when the second cylinder was on the right. The motion appeared 
only limited by the torsion of the fibre consequent upon the rotation. 
Flat screens when placed between the observer and the apparatus 
interfered with the phenomena, but a semi-cylindrical screen placed 
behind the cylinders so that the observer is opposite the opening re- 
versed the direction of rotation. Thore believed that the phe- 
nomenon could not be explained by anything except by a new force 
emanating from the observer, discounting the possible influence of 
air currents, radiant heat, etc. In his criticism of Thore’s experi- 
ments and in their duplication Sir William devised some new pieces 
of apparatus for the purpose of his researches. He employed 
various substances instead of ivory, such as ebonite, box wood, brass 
tubing, etc., both polished and coated with lamp black. His experi- 
ments led him to the conclusion that the radiant heat emitted from 
the face was sufficient to account for the rotations and at one point 
in his work he substituted for the face a sheet of moist brown paper 
heated to the approximate temperature of the face, which was taken 
at 33 degrees C. The results were near enough to prove that there 
was nothing special in the human organism beyond radiant heat to 
produce the rotation of the cylinders. 

We cannot enter into a lengthy description of Creokes’s experi- 
ments in this place, it being sufficient to say that Crookes himself 
was satisfied that the phenomena were due to radiant heat alone; 
blackening the rotating cylinder increased the action whilst black- 
ening the stationary cylinder produced a still greater effect. The 
rotation in short, was produced by a reaction between the cylinders 
caused by the radiant heat emitted from an external source. That 
such rotation could be produced equally well without human inter- 
vention Crookes showed by mechanically approaching a bottle of hot 
water near to the stationary cylinder and observing the movements 
of the suspended body from a safe distance through a telescope. 


The next piece of apparatus for measuring psychical force 
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which I shall notice was also devised by a French investigator and 
in an article in Les Annales Des Sciences Psychiques (1904. p 
243), Dr. Joire contributed a series of observations on an instru- 
ment which he had invented and called the sthenometer. His re- 
marks were also published elsewhere and the substance of them is 
contained in his book Les Phenoménes Psychiques Et Supernorm- 
aux (Paris, 1909, pp. 371 ff.) The apparatus consisted of a very 
light needle balanced on a point and placed within a glass hemis- 
phere, the whole being mounted on a wooden base. This instru- 
ment, according to Dr. Joire, demonstrates the presence of the 
force emanating from the human nervous system. If the hand 
approaches the apparatus the needle moves in proportion to the 
force projected. Various modifications in force are found in 
persons afflicted with nervous maladies and this point is a fact 
which Dr. Joire thinks of especial interest to medical men. The 
usual procedure during the experiment is somewhat as follows. 
The hand of the subject or investigator as the case may be is 
brought close to the apparatus with the fingers extended, opposite 
to the point of the needle and perpendicularly to its direction. 
After a few moments a movement of the needle is noticed gen- 
erally towards the hands, this movement being slow, progressive, 
and very characteristic, in no way resembling the trembling of 
the needle produced by shaking the apparatus. Generally speak- 
ing the needle is displaced about 20, 30 or 40 degrees, and the dis- 
placement produced by the right hand is normally greater than 
that produced by the left. In some persons a repulsion of the 
needle has been noticed although Dr. Joire found that usually an 
attractive force was registered. From these experiments Dr. 
Joire concluded that a special force or energy emanated from 
the human organism and was dependent in some way or 
other upon the nervous system. This force is, he thinks, 
modified and disturbed in various nervous diseases and thus 
the instrument may be of considerable value as an aid to 
diagnosis. In a later paper by Dr. Joire entitled The Storage 
of the Exteriorized Nervous Force in Various Bodies (Annals 
of Psychical Science, July 1906, pp. 30-37) he again attempted to 
show that heat was not the exciting agent as had been suspected 
and he made a series of experiments in which he endeavored to 
demonstrate that the force could be stored in various inanimate 
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bodies after having been held for a time in the hand of the sub- 
ject. Tinfoil, iron, and cotton wadding gave negative results 
whereas success was achieved with wood, water in bottles, linen 
and cardboard. The object of experimentation is first held in the 
hand some fifteen minutes and then placed on the stand of the 
sthenometer. The needle, it is said, at once begins to move, which 
never happens if the object is placed on the stand before it is held 
in the hand. The deflections of the needle vary in different indi- 
- viduals and according to the experiments varied in accordance 
with whichever hand held the object selected. In order to show 
that the movements of the needle were not due to heat produced 
by being held in the hand, Dr. Joire moved about a bottle full of 
water in a basin of cold water after the bottle had been held in 
the hand. Before immersion, the bottle, after being held in the 
hand, gave a deviation of plus ten degrees (3) and after im- 
mersion plus two degrees. If the bottle was cooled in a “ current 
of air” (he does not state what temperature) the deviation was 
plus eight degrees instead of plus ten, a circumstance which leads 
Dr. Joire to suppose that water absorbs or eliminates the force 
more rapidly than air. 

The experiments of Dr. Joire were examined and criticised by 
Messrs. F. J. M. Stratton and P. Phillips in the Journal of the 
English Society for Psychical Research for December, 1906. 
With screens placed between the apparatus and the experimenter’s 
hands the resulting deflection of the needle indicated the action of 
heat radiated from the hands and to make the test more definite 
a series of further experiments were tried. A six-inch Leslie’s 
cube was filled with water heated up to 40 degrees C. The verti- 
cal sides of the cube were (1) polished, (2) painted white, (3) 
painted deep cream, and (4) painted black. When the cube is 
substituted for the hand the results gave: 


(1) Polished side, 3 degrees 
(2) White side, 6% degrees 
(3) Deep cream side, 13% degrees 
(4) Black side, 47 degrees 








3. By the sign “plus” I mean the movement of the needle was in 
the direction indicating attraction towards the object, and by the sign 
“minus” the reverse. 
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When the cube was filled with iced water and the deep cream side 
was presented a repulsion was registered up to six degrees, 
repulsion in human subjects being rare and only found in these 
experiments in one case and then only through half a degree. 
Finally in order to test their conclusions further a comparison was 
made between deflection in the sthenometer and in a galvanometer 
connected to a thermopile, the result being so close a correlation 
between the sets of figures as to confirm the theory of heat being 
the cause of the motion. As to Dr. Joire’s later experiments a 
few trials were made but nothing occurred which could not be 
well explained by the radiation of heat stored up in a body which 
had been held in the hand. 

It will be seen that both when Sir William Crookes and the 
critics of Dr. Joire experimented with apparatus in which the 
inventors claimed that the movement of the balanced and sus- 
pended bodies were due to psychical nervous force the results in- 
dicated nothing but the influence of heat. Further experiments 
on the effects given on the sthenometer by frogs and lobsters 
were tried by Jounet who came to the conclusion that the effects 
could not be ascribed to heat but to some vital or nervous force. 
(C. R. Cong. Inter. de Psychol. exp., 154-155). De Frémery 
also in Holland tried some experiments at the Psycho-Physiologi- 
cal Laboratory at Amsterdam. Small clouds were formed under 
the glass for the purpose of indicating air currents but the con- 
clusions drawn are not clear from the summary published. (Jb. 
157). 

The third apparatus to be described briefly is of a different 
kind and the experiments were similar to those attempted by 
Dr. Strong and Dr. Hyslop (Journal, Amer. S. P. R., Nov., 
1920). Comte G. de Tromelin published, in 1909, a small 
booklet in Paris entitled Le Fluide Humain, and later, in 
1911, a further supplement entitled Nouvelles Recherches sur 
le Fluide Humain. This experimenter constructed a great 
number of pieces of apparatus similar to those used by Drs. 
Strong and Hyslop and comprising cylinders in white, black and 
silver paper, double cylinders, various shaped vanes and paper 
figures. In each case the paper shape was constructed so that 
when balanced by a pin thrust through a straw inserted in the 
paper as perfect an equilibrium as possible was obtained. As in 
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Joire’s sthenometer, rotation of the cylinders was obtained when 
the hands of the subject were placed at either side, although 
when some solid body was imposed between the cylinder and the 
observer these rotations ceased. Notwithstanding this circum- 
stance de Tromelin maintained that the rotations were induced by 
the human fluid which corresponds to what Dr. Joire calls nervous 
force. According to de Tromelin the human fluid is generally 
generated within the body, the hands only acting as the conductor 
for that fluid. The psychic field, according to this observer, is 
in the thorax, and the exit of the fluid is governed by laws con- 
cerning which little is at present known. De Tromelin claimed to 
have eliminated all possible agencies except the human fluid in 
the rotation of his motors and his experiments are mainly inter- 
esting on that account. Unfortunately the details necessary to 
a proper understanding of his methods are not as full as we should 
like them to be and it is quite impossible to say how far his en- 
deavors to eliminate the influence of heat, air currents, and other 
normal agencies were successful. 

Owing to the previous experiments Dr. Hyslop had made it 
was thought advisable to pursue the investigation somewhat 
further with different subjects in the hope of determining, if pos- 
sible, how far the influence of heat or air currents was responsi- 
ble for the movements of the rotating cylinders. It will be remem- 
bered that in the experiments described by Dr. Hyslop various 
tests were devised for the purpose of discovering the effect of air 
currents and also that apparently the rotation was affected by the 
sort of material upon which the pin was balanced. 

Some twenty-five new experiments have been made under new 
conditions and with various subjects, but the results obtained did 
not warrant the further investigation, which would have been 
long and protracted before any definite result could have been 
achieved, which even then would have been uncertain as there 
was always the possibility of the right subject not having been 
obtained. 

As specimens of the experiments the following will serve as 
well as any to give the reader some idea of the conditions ob- 
taining and of the control that was exercised. The apparatus 
for the first experiment consisted in: 


1. <A paper cylinder made of fairly stiff white paper (Fabric 
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Finish) 6.4 centimeters high, and 4.5 centimeters in diameter. 
A piece of ordinary drinking straw 5.1 centimeters long is put 
through the cylinder 5. centimeters from the top, a pin being 
thrust from above through the straw at its medial point so that 
when the pin point rests on some smooth surface, as perfect bal- 
ance as possible is obtained. 

2. <A plated stand over the pillar of which is slipped a glass 
tube, the bottom of which forms a support for the cylinder. Any 
such rest does equally well and in the experiments under view the 
glass tube was often used alone. 

In the first experiment here recorded I was the subject, Mrs. 
Dingwall acting as note-taker. The following are the notes taken 
at the time and indicate roughly the general conditions which 
were observed at each experiment. 


A. $. P. R. Laboratory, 

Ttly 15th, 1921—4 :35 p. m. 

WEATHER: Raining and thundering. 

TEMPERATURE of room 80 degrees. 

Suspyect: Mr. E. J. D. 

{The stand is placed on the typing desk made of hard wood 
stained walnut. The desk stands to the right of a window which 
is shut, the light being furnished from one electric bulb hanging 
from the central chandelier.]_ Mrs. D. sits on E. J. D.’s right 
taking notes. Each experiment is timed to last about five min- 
utes. The cylinder is placed upon the glass tube and D. places 
his two hands on either side. The motions of the cylinder are 
indicated below by the abbreviations C. = Clockwise, and 
AC. = Anti-clockwise. The extent of the movement is of 
course se only approximate. 

4:47 p.m. Begin. AC 1/8; C 1 1/5 [moderately slow]; Stop; 
AC 1/4 [very slow]: Stop; C 1/8; [slow] Stop; AC 1/8 [very 
slow] ; Stop; 

4:51 End. In this experiment it will be seen that the movements of 

the cylinder were slow and irregular, and no continued rotation 
is registered. 
[A piece of flat glass 11 3/4 inches broad and 16 3/5 inches high 
is placed standing vertically on its end, just inside the front 
drawer of the desk. This cuts off most of the air currents from 
the subject’s nose and mouth permitting only a cross and back 
current from whatever source. The stand is placed about 9 
inches behind the glass, the subject’s hands being put around 
the edges of the glass on the two sides. | 
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5:01 Begin. Slight oscillation ; Stop; AC 1/4 [slow]. Stop; AC 1/2 
[slow]; Stop; Slight oscillation; C 1/16 [slow]; Stop; Very 
slight oscillation ; Stop; Slight oscillation ; Stop ; Cc 1/8 ‘Pede’ 
Stop. 

5:06 End. In this experiment it will be seen that the introduction 
of the glass sheet appeared to interfere with the rotation of the 
cylinder, presumably because it cut off air currents caused by 
the subject. A cent is placed on the top of the glass tube. 
Other conditions as before. 

:10 Begin. 

:15 End. No movement whatever of the cylinder was registered, 
this being possibly partly due to the fact that the pin point was 
resting in a groove on the cent instead of on the smooth surface 
of the glass. A nickel is substituted for the cent. 

5:23 Begin. AC 1/2 [slow]; Stop; 

5:25 End. In this experiment only a slight oscillation and a slow 
AC movement were registered. The result may be due to the 
same cause as that operating in the case of the cent. Unfortu- 
nately at the time the experiment was made, no absolutely 
smooth piece of nickel or copper was at hand. 

A dime is substituted for the nickel. The stand is shifted back 
so that the hands of the subject are now on the side of the desk 
instead of facing him as hitherto. 

:31 Begin. 

:36 End. No movement at all was registered. 

[A tin cap with a smooth surface was substituted for the dime. | 

:37 Begin. 

:-42 End. No movement. 

[A piece of tinfoil is substituted for the tin cap.] 

:-45 End. No movement. 

[A piece of celluloid is substituted for the tin foil. ] 

5:50 Begin. AC [Very slight; slow] ; Stop. 

6:00 Experiment ends. 


Another experiment is more interesting inasmuch as the 
cylinders rotated on one occasion sixty-eight times, probably 
through the influence of a steady draught through the window 
chinks, possibly directed by the position of the hands. In this 


instance Mrs. D. was the subject whilst I took notes. The record 
reads: 


A. $. P. R. Laboratory, 
July 18th, 1921—5 :30 p. m. 
WEATHER: Warm and sunny, with little wind. 
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TEMPERATURE of room 79 degrees. 

Light from chandelier as before. 

SupyectT: Mrs. D. 
In this experiment the stand was discarded. The glass tube 
alone standing 9 inches in front of the vertical sheet of plate 
glass. 

5:31 Slight oscillation ; Pause ; C 1/2; AC 1/2; AC 14 1/2 [gradually 
slowing. Speed about 8 rotations per minute. | 








5:36 End. 

{Cent substituted for glass surface. ] 

5:37 Begin. 

5:41 End. As in the former experiment no movement was regis- 
tered. 
| Nickel substituted for cent. ] 

5:42 Begin. Slight oscillation; AC 1/16. 

5:47 End. [Dime substituted for nickel. ] 

5:52 Begin. AC 1/4. 

5:56 End. Owing to the lack of results a return was made to the 
plain glass surface instead of substituting tin for the silver as 
in the former experiment. 

5:58 Begin. Slight oscillation ; C 68. 

6:03 Cylinder still rotating. |The hands are placed palm down- 


wards flat on the desk on either side. 
Cylinder still rotates slowly, but when the hands are withdrawn 
1/2 a minute later, the rotation ceases. 





The next two experiments are curious in view of the fact of 
the extremely sensitive character of a new contrivance which was 
devised according to de Tromelin’s description. It consisted of a 
sixteen sided paper shape with vanes 6.9 by 4.1 centimeters, and 
supported by two cross straws with a pin thrust through the 
centres of both. This was placed upon the glass tube in the 
position usually occupied by the single cylinder. The con- 
temporary record reads: 





A. S. P. R. Laboratory, 

July 19th, 1921. 

WEATHER: Hot, with slight breeze. 

TEMPERATURE Of room 81 degrees. 

Supyect: Mrs. Dingwall. 

3:50 p.m. Begin. Subject’s hands remain in her lap. C 1/8 [very 

slow]; AC [almost imperceptible.] Stop. 

53 C 1/2 [almost imperceptible. Gradually increasing but soon 

stopping. | 


Ww 
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3:56 Hands are placed at the sides. AC 13/4. Stop; C 1/8; pause 
10 seconds; slight oscillation; C 1/8; Pause; AC 1/8; C 3/4; 
pause. 


4:01 End. 


In the next experiment the effect of heat was tried upon the 
sixteen sided paper shape. The record explains itself. 


July 19th, 1921. 

Place and conditions as before. 
|The stand with the glass tube was placed on a wooden pedestal 
so that the 16 sided paper shape was raised from the desk. On 
either side of the figure two electric lamps were fixed which 
when lighted gave out some considerable heat. Each lamp was 
distant from the vase about 8 centimeters, the middle of the 
lamps being on a level with the bottom of the vase. The ob- 
servers were sitting some five or six feet away from the desk, 
the lighting of the lamps being controlled from the central 
chandelier. 

4:21 p.m. Lamps lighted. C 1/4; AC 1/4; C 1/4; AC 1/4; C 1/16; 
AC 1/2; C 1/8; 3 seconds pause ; AC 1/4. 

4:26 Stop [The intervals between the movements were such that 
the movements themselves were spread fairly evenly over the 
five minutes allowed for the experiment. It was assumed that 
the air currents caused by the heated air around the lamps were 
sufficient to explain the irregular movements of the paper shape. 
In view of the great heat generated by the lamps it was sur- 
prising that more movement was not registered, since this 16 
sided figure is peculiarly sensitive and delicately poised. | 


In the next experiment the subject was a medium for mental 
phenomena, but who, it was reported, had obtained also physical 
manifestations. It is noteworthy that the results were poor, and 
that the “cold breezes” did not disturb the apparatus. The 
double black cylinders mentioned were a couple of black paper 
cylinders larger than the single white paper cylinder and mounted 
together on a horizontal straw. The record reads: 


A. S. P. R. Laboratory. 

August 29th, 1921—7 :30 p. m. 
WEATHER: Hot. 

TEMPERATURE in room 74 degrees. 
No wind. 

SuByEctT: Miss B. 

Door shut, window closed and curtain drawn. Subject seated 
as before with the glass sheet in front of her. E. J. D. seated at 
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side and slightly behind subject. Mrs. D. seated at the other 
end of the room near the door. Single white paper cylinder on 
glass tube used. 

7:35 p.m. Begin. [Subject puts her hands on either side of the 
cylinder.] Slight oscillations; C 1/2 [slow]; [stop.] 

7:36 Still no movement. 

7:37 C5 1/4 [slow] ; [stop.] 

7:40 No further movement; Experiment ends. 

[Subject says that during the experiment she felt a tingling in 
the fingers and heat in the palms, while she got the impression 
of the color orange. ] 

[The sixteen-sided paper shape is now substituted in the place 
of the single cylinder. ] 

7:42 Begin. Oscillation. [Medium complains of an icy sensation. ] 
Then C. [very slowly]; [stop]. [The apparatus is accidentally 
touched by the subject.] When steadied it remains motionless. 
[Then a slight movement AC, followed by a stop and then C, 
1/2, followed by slight movement AC, and slight oscillation. 

7:47 End. [Subject feels little cold breezes over her hands but they 
do not affect the apparatus, which continues to move after the 
subject has withdrawn her hands indicating probably the pres- 
ence of air currents. ] 

[The double black cylinders substituted for the sixteen-sided 
shape. | 
:50 Begin. Slight oscillation, then C 1 [very slow]; AC 1/4; 
[Stop] followed by C 1 increasing in speed and finally stopping. 
:52 No further movement. Experiment ends. 


The next record is again of some interest for the same reason 
as the last as explained below. The double silver paper cylinders 
are similar to the double black paper cylinders mentioned above; 
the horizontal white paper cylinders are similar in size also but 
instead of hanging vertically these are mounted horizontally at 
either end of the straw. The large black paper cylinder was one 
larger in diameter than the original white paper cylinder but of 
about the same height. The notes read: 


A. S. P. R. Laboratory, 

Friday, Sept. 2nd, 1921. 

WEATHER: Very hot, no wind. 

TEMPERATURE of room, 80 degrees. 

Susyect: Miss D. 
[The subject of this experiment was a lady who has been cred- 
ited with mediumistic powers. Some years ago she is said to 
have exhibited telekinesis to a private circle, a chair walking 
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towards her when she beckoned to it. At the time when this 
experiment was undertaken Miss D. was sitting with Miss B. 
in a series of experiments for physical phenomena under the 
auspices of the Society. 

The single glass screen was used, as before, the window and 
door were shut, E. J. D. sat to the right and a little behind the 
medium while Mrs. D. occupied a chair near the door. Single 
white paper cylinder used and three inches behind it a single 
straw balanced on a needle point imbedded in a cork.] 

705 Begin. C1 [slow]: AC 2 [slow]: C 9 [Stop.] (No move- 
ment of the straw when cylinder is rotating, only a slight os- 
cillation being noticeable at the beginning. ) 

:10 End. Miss D. says that she has the sensation of pins and 
needles in the finger-tips. 
|The sixteen-sided paper shape is substituted for the cylinder. 
Before the hands are near the shape it begins to rotate 
slowly AC. 

:14 Begin. AC 1: Subject accidentally touches apparatus: C 1: 
AC 7 3/4 [slow]. Then stops until 

19 End. 

[Double cylinder of silver paper lined white substituted for 
sixteen-sided shape. 

721 Begin AC 1/8: fs 1/8: AC 1: Stop. 

24 AC 5: Stop. 

:26 End. 

{Horizontal double white cylinders substituted for silver 
cylinders. | 

727 Begin. AC [Slightly and very slowly, then C very slowly]. 
AC 1/8: then back to original position and then on to C 1/2: 
AC 1/4. 

:32 End. [Although this horizontal pair of cylinders was very 
delicately balanced the medium was unable to get even one 
single complete rotation. | 
[Single large black paper cylinder substituted for horizontal 
cylinder. | 

:33 Begin. AC 5; Stop. 

:34 AC 4; stop; then AC 12 [slowly]. 

:38 End. [After the hands are withdrawn the cylinder rotates 
AC 2.] 


N 
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Owing to the poorness of the results and the probability of air 
currents causing the rotations I decided to try to eliminate these 
entirely or as far as was practical or possible and therefore I 
procured a 


cardboard box, the measurements of which including the lid were 
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17 inches long and broad and 11.7 inches in height. At one side, .7 
of an inch from the bottom and 3.9 inches from the lateral edges, the 
distance between the two at the narrowest point being 5.2 inches, a 
couple of holes were cut to fit the human wrist measuring approxi- 
mately 2.9 inches high by 1.9 inches broad. On the top of the box 
in the middle of the lid was cut out a hole 9.5 inches by 6.3 inches, 
around which was placed thick felt to act as a support for a piece 
of plate glass 15.5 inches by 11.8 inches by .3 inches. The apparatus 
having been placed in the box at a convenient distance from the hole 
the subject is intended to place the hands through the holes and the 
space round the wrists is then padded with cotton wadding. We 
thus have a chamber protected from external air currents and pro- 
vided with a window through which the movements, if any, of the 
suspended objects may be observed. As an experiment the apertures 
for the hands were stopped with wadding and the sixteen-sided shape 
was placed in the middle of the box balanced on the glass tube 
mounted on the stand. The window being 4 ft. 2 in. from the box. 
a 12 in. electric fan was set in motion at its fastest speed. The fan 
was 20 inches from the side of the box facing the back left-hand 
corner diagonally. The experiment began at 4:21 p. m. and ended 
at 4:24 p. m. Not an oscillation of the apparatus was observed. 
The single white paper cylinder was then substituted for the larger 
shape. The experiment began at 4:26 and ended at 4:29: not an 
oscillation was observed. The sitter (Mrs. Dingwall) now sat oppo- 
site, placed her hands in the holes which were packed with wool and 
allowed the palms to rest on the bottom of the box as far as she was 
able. The fan was then placed on a stand immediately behind her 
and tipped so that the air was blown down directly across the box. 
The experiment began at 4:25 and ended at 4:27: Not an oscillation 
was observed. | 


A. $. P. R. Laboratory. 
WEATHER: Hot with little wind. 
Suspyect: Mrs. D. 
Single white paper cylinder placed in the box. Subject places 
her hands in the holes which are packed with wool. E. J. D. 
stands at the right looking through the glass window and taking 
notes. 
4:45 p. m. Begin. Slight oscillation owing to the movement of the 
hands being inserted through the hole. 
50 End. Not an oscillation. 
Sixteen-sided shape. 
55 p.m. Begin. 
00 p.m. End. Not an oscillation. 
Sixteen-sided shape. Susyect: E. J. D. Notes by Mrs. D. 
05 p. m. Begin. 


4 
4 
5 
5:05 p. 

5:08 End. Not an oscillation. 
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Single white paper cylinder. 
:11 Begin. 
:16 End. Not an oscillation. 
Single black cylinder. 
21 Begin. 
26 End. Not an oscillation. 


wu 


wu 


The experiments with the box are decidedly interesting in 
view of the fact that no motion whatsoever was observed when 
air currents were properly excluded. Heat, if such was radiated 
from the fingers, apparently had no effect, although in one 
instance the subject was the same who had caused the single 
cylinder to rotate sixty-eight times. It would seem therefore 
that the probability lies in the direction of supposing that in the 
great majority of persons with no marked mediumistic tendency, 
the rotations are caused largely by air currents in the room. 
The effect of other normal causes also has to be eliminated before 
any attention is paid to theories of ‘ psychic force,’ and as far as 
we know no satisfactory evidence has ever been adduced for sup- 
posing that human radiations from normal persons can move 
objects without contact. On the other hand it may be possible 
that Mile. Pauline B. with whom de Tromelin worked was a 
mediumistic subject with powers akin, although not identical 
with Mile. Tomezyk, whose telekinetic phenomena have never 
been seriously called in question as far as I know. Experiments 
in this field are simple and require no complicated apparatus. 
Anybody can try them for himself, but it is as well to use some 
such contrivance as the box in order to prevent the influence of 
air currents as far as possible. 
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INCIDENTS. 
AN EVIDENTIAL CASE OF SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


By ALLERTON S. CusHMAN, A. M., Ph. D. 


In presenting this record of personal experience it is my pur- 
pose to be as exact and minute in the description of occurrences, 
events and results as I am accustomed to be in recording obser- 
vations of physical or chemical phenomena that take place in my 
laboratories. To begin with it is fair to state that for forty years, 
or ever since my boyhood days I have from time to time en- 
countered psychic phenomena, much of it within our own family 
circle. Deeply imbued in my younger days with the reasoning and 
writings of Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall I thought myself a fine 
example of an agnostic and quite superior to the general run of 
people, who had not enjoyed as I had a scientific education. With 
regard to the subject of psychic phenomena, however, I believe 
that I considered myself far more advanced than Huxley and 
Tyndall, an opinion which however conceited it may sound, the 
experience of many years has fully confirmed. A personal ac- 
quaintance with Richard Hodgson and a close study of Frederick 
Myers’s monumental work on “ Human Personality and Its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death”’ finally convinced me that persistence of 
life after death, not only could be, but, indeed already had been 
pretty definitely proved. In fact it appeared to me to have been 
clearly shown by cumulative evidence, which is always the best 
evidence whether in law or in science, that any person without re- 
spect of education or intellectual attainment could obtain personal 
proof of survival, if he or she pursued the inquiry with sustained 
interest and persistence. Indeed, to be consistent I was forced 
into a literal acceptance of the scriptural injunction: “‘ Seek and 
ye shall find ; knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

I make this introductory confession, if such it be, with full 
knowledge that I am furnishing those who may assume the role of 
critic with the very weapons with which I may be scientifically 
slain, drawn and quartered. To be sure many very eminent 
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scientists indeed, who stand very far above me in accomplishment 
and attainment, have dared not only to present evidence of sur- 
vival but also have bared to public criticism and even to sneering 
innuendo, their most sacred records covering the passing from 
earth life of their best beloved. Reluctantly I have come to be- 
lieve that what other men have dared in the cause of truth, I 
must dare too and at whatever cost. 

Frederick Soddy, the distinguished professor of Inorganic 
and Physical Chemistry in the University of Oxford who has 
been one of the principal workers to elucidate the most recent 
knowledge of the constitution of matter, says :* “ At the close of 
the nineteenth century an extraordinary series of discoveries in 
physics and chemistry put into our hands a scrap of material 
called radium, which asked us the same question as the stars but 
at point blank range.” But now he says further: “ In modern 
science, matter and energy are the unchangeable realities that 
can neither be created nor destroyed. If they appear they must 
come from somewhere and if they disappear they must go some- 
where. Whatever extraordinary events may occur, behind the 
changing appearances there is a definite basis of unalterable 
reality in the physical world. The doctrine of the immortality of 
the spirit or conservation of personality may be regarded as the 
inverse form of the scientific argument above. The real part of a 
man is not bodily organism, which is continually being wasted 
away and as continually renewed, nor the physical energy at its 
command, which is derived entirely from the inanimate world, 
but lies in the personality resident in the body and in control of it. 
There is no other difference between a man alive one moment and 
dead the next.”’ 

I have purposely quoted the above, albeit without the permis- 
sion of the eminent author, because it seems to me that the state- 
ments exhibit the trend of thought that is going on the minds of 
contemporary scientists who are by years of patient investigation 
into the mysteries of matter and energy, best qualified to form an 
opinion that really matters. Following this lead then, I shall 
have occasion to defend the thesis that science is concerned with a 
threefold law of conservation, that of Energy, Matter and Per- 





*Science and Life, E. P. Dutton & Company 1920. Pp. 34, 152, 153. 
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sonality. So far unhappily, science for the most part has con- 
fined itself to the study of the first two members of this trinity 
and has deliberately ignored or denied the third which really con- 
cerns us most nearly and is therefore the most important. 

With these introductory remarks I can proceed with the record 
which it is the principal object of this paper to set forth. 

My young daughter aged fifteen left home on the 20th of 
September, 1920, to go to boarding school. She was in bloom of 
health and vigor. On September 24th she suddenly passed into 
the higher life due to a lightning like attack of cerebral meningitis, 
the pathology of which dread disease is almost as unknown to 
modern medical science as it was to Indian medicine men two 
hundred years ago. 

It was unthinkable to me that this young, vigorous, enthusi- 
astic, loving personality had disappeared into an abyss of noth- 
ingness and that I should not ever again be able to reach it and 
converse with it. It must suffice here to say that inside of six 
weeks, without the aid of any medium outside the family circle, 
we were getting characteristic cheery letters from our child 
These letters which came through by a process which has been 
misnamed automatic writing contained evidence of identity that 
I consider far stronger than much of the evidence on which people 
everywhere found their beliefs and convictions, and even stronger 
than most evidence on which identity is proved in courts of law 
and equity. As she herself said, her letters were much more 
“newsy ” than any she could have written from school because 
there was so much more to tell about. However, we are not here 
directly concerned with this phase of evidence for the conserva- 
tion of personality, except in so far as it bears directly on what 
follows. 

During the spring of 1921 a friend showed me a photograph 
taken by Mr. Hope of Crewe on which appeared as a “ psychic 
extra’ a young soldier’s face. This young man I knew to have 
been killed early in the war and though I had never seen him, 
his people who were of the highest standing, were well known to 
me and the recognition of the likeness was fully vouched for. 
The prominence and character of the people associated with this 
picture challenged attention in spite of what seemed to me the 
incredibility of the occurrence. An intimate technical knowledge 
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of the photographic art, its physics and chemistry and above all 
the ease with which it lends itself to “faking,” does not predis- 
pose the scientific mind to credit the claims made for psychic pho- 
tography. I reflected, however, that it was not easy for science to 
believe in the X rays or in radium when they were first announced 
and that, moreover, it is not a question that matters whether or 
not a phenomenon is easy to believe in, but whether it can be made 
to recur under any given set of conditions. I began a study of the 
subject and to begin with, I obtained all the available literature 
that I could find, including all Dr. Hyslop’s reports that had ap- 
peared from time to time in the Journal of the A. S. P. R. 
Among the books Dr. James Coates’ “.Photographing the Invisi- 
ble” and ‘“‘ Proofs of the Truths of Spiritualism” by Professor 
G. Henslow, an eminent botanist, were interesting if somewhat 
staggering toa beginner. From all I could make out at this stage 
of my inquiry I was distinctly inclined to the conviction that in 
spite of some undoubted fraud that had been unmasked from time 
to time, the claims for the existence of the phenomena were far 
more strongly supported than the denials. The discovery of 
fraud in any given case is not even good presumptive evidence 
against its bona fide appearance in another case, any more than 
the discovery of a counterfeit is evidence that the real thing does 
not exist.* Unfortunately many “ would be” scientists have 
rested the case on one detected fraud and have hurled denuncia- 
tion and anathema ever after, just as vociferously as was ever 
done in the cases of Copernicus or Galileo, or even later, in the 
case of Galvani and his wiggling frogs’ legs. 

One thing that I learned from the literature impressed me and 
that was that definite claims for the truth of spirit photography 
had persisted for more than sixty years since its alleged accidental 
discovery by a photographer named Mumler, in Boston, Mass. 
The apparently well attested literature informed me that when 
the proper psychic conditions maintain, photographic plates and 
films can be pyschically affected either in camera as in ordinary 
photography, or on occasions the plates may have images im- 
pressed upon them without the instrumentality of the camera, as 


*As a matter of fact the existence of counterfeits is a priori proof of 
the existence of the real thing somewhere. 
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for instance when they are wrapped in black paper or even when 
they have never been removed from the original package put up 
by the manufacturer. This at once suggests something that could 
very easily be subjected to experimental laboratory investigation, 
provided, that the proper kind gf co-aperation between the 
physicist and the psychic could be brought about. Unfortunately 
such psychics are few in number and those that do exist appear 
to have good reason to shun the physicists who, usually start out 
with the preconceived idea, that the object of such a research is 
simply to find and unmask fraud, The written records show that 
there have been a number of competent investigators, among 
whom Dr. James Coates is prominent, who though they have not 
been able to bring to bear on the subject all the physical equip- 
ment of the modern laboratory, have nevertheless used scientific 
methods of experimental testing. These investigators certainly 
have not been unmindful of the fact that photography is an art 
that easily lends itself to faking, but nevertheless they find that so 
delicate is the fabric of psychic power, that even an atmosphere 
of suspicion will suffice in most cases to lead to negative results. 
As a matter of fact, if a clever counterfeiter were to produce 
under our eyes a silver dollar made out of tin, this would not 
mean that an honest dollar could under no circumstances be pro- 
duced. There is no bond on earth worth its paper unless there 
is integrity back of it, and if it were common practice to suspect 
all bonds of being fraudulent, men would very soon cease to issue 
them. But if bonds continue to be valid over a long period of 
years it would seem as though in spite of some dishonest ones a 
prima facie case had been made out for their value, at least. in the 
great majority of cases. By such thoughts as these I was im- 
pelled to seek and try such exponents of the art of psychic photog- 
raphy as might be available. In my own city of Washington, 
D. C., there was said to be one such medium but he was aged, 
had discontinued practice and it was evident that there was noth- 
ing to be got in that direction. There was nothing for it but to 
cross the ocean and seek out the much discussed Mr. Hope of 
Crewe. I made up my mind that no word of my mission should 
precede me to England so that if I met with success it could not 
be said that I had been expected and looked up. I did not an- 
nounce my sailing or purpose, nor did I take any letters of intro- 
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duction to people prominent in psychic research as I might very 
easily have done. 

Accompanied by my wife and son I arrived in London on Sat- 
urday evening, July 23rd, 1921. On the following Monday after- 
noon I called on Mr. Engholm at the office of “ Light ” and find- 
ing him in I introduced myself and asked him point blank how I 
could get into touch with Mr. Hope of Crewe? Mr. Engholm 
told me that in one respect I might consider myself fortunate inas- 
much as Mr. Hope was then in London and giving sittings at the 
College of Psychic Science ; he added however that Hope was al- 
ways pretty well booked up and that it was not easy to get an ap- 
pointment. I immediately sent for a taxicab and my wife and I 
drove forthwith to the College at 59 Holland Park. It was a little 
after four o’clock when we arrived and I remarked that it was 
rather late in the day for photography, although the weather was 
sunny and bright. We were greeted by a lady in charge, not on 
this occasion however, Mrs. Hewat McKenzie the secretary. This 
lady told us that Mr. Hope had finished his sittings for the day, 
had gone out and would not return until the morning and that we 
would have to see Mrs. McKenzie, who was also out, about book- 
ings. We were deeply disappointed not alone because we had 
come so far but because, and this is worthy of note, our daughter 
had written through her mother’s hand that a special effort 
would be made to get a picture through for us. She had been 
referring to this occasion for weeks past with characteristic ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. However we prepared to swallow our 
disappointment and arose to take our leave, simply stating that 
we would telephone in the morning and make an effort to get an 
appointment. We were on our way to the door when the lady in 
charge remarked that there was at that moment upstairs in the 
studio a little old woman named Mrs. Deane from whom some 
people had received wonderful results and, that, though the hour 
was late, rather than have us disappointed she might consent to a 
sitting. Word was sent upstairs and a message came back to say 
that Mrs. Deane had four plates left and if that was satisfactory 
she would give a sitting. We immediately repaired to the studio 
at the top of the house, here we met Mrs. Deane, a little old 
woman, who I have since been informed was a charwoman, be- 
fore her psychic gift was discovered, and therefore may fairly be 
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classed as belonging to what is described in England as the lower 
class. There was no pretension to any education or any intel- 
lectual attainment whatsoever and the accent was what is known 
as cockney. All this is set down in the spirit of scientific ac- 
curacy and with the full knowledge that Mrs. Deane possesses a 
most admirable character and a gift that many wiser people might 
well be willing to exchange for intellectual attainment. Mr. Hope 
prefers to have his sitters bring their own dry plates and accepts 
the most stringent test conditions, asking only for a spirit of fair- 
ness and if possible faith. Mrs. Deane on the other hand, uses 
plates which she has kept by her for some days and thinks, for 
all I know, correctly that they thus become sensitised or as she 
claims “ magnetized’ for the work in hand. Many people think 
that when they bring their own plates to a sitting they have in- 
troduced test conditions, but this is not necessarily true, as wit- 
ness the performance recently brought off, at the College of 
Psychic Science, in which a conjuror produced “ psychic extras ”’ 
on plates that a distinguished committee of gentlemen thought 
were their own, but, which had really been substituted by clever 
sleight of hand. We know so little about the conditions which 
govern this sort of phenomena that it is quite possible that we may 
defeat our own purposes by imposing our own conditions, just 
as though we were to insist that all plates should be developed in 
full daylight. In any case on this occasion I was hoping for a 
likeness of our daughter and as she was quite unknown in Eng- 
land as indeed we were ourselves, | possessed all the test condi- 
tions that I wanted for the occasion. Mrs. Deane betrayed no 
special interest in us when we entered the studio, our names were 
not mentioned nor were they asked for. The studio was a con- 
ventional one with a north sky-light, a rattan settee for the sitters 
and a black painted canvas background; there was an ordinary 
dark room connecting with the studio at the back. Mrs. Deane 
asked me if I understood photography and if I wished to insert 
the plates in the holders. She and I then shut ourselves in the 
dark room where I was handed a box containing four remaining 
Stanley dry plates, 4” x 5”; These I examined carefully and 
marked. The plates had no unusual appearance, although that 
fact in itself means nothing for if fraud was intended a pre- 
liminary exposure would not have affected the appearance. Hav- 
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ing inserted the four plates in two very ordinary looking hold- 
ers we immediately reentered the studio. Mrs. Deane then pulled 
forward her own camera which was a cheap little instrument 
of the “ Brownie” type mounted on a light metal tripod. I 
inspected the camera inside and out as well as the lens but noticed 
nothing unusual or suspicious. Mrs. Deane then explained that 
she found it helpful to preface her sittings with a brief religious 
exercise and we sat for a few minutes about a small table hold- 
ing the plates between our superimposed hands. There was a 
simple but very reverent prayer for success and a well known 
hymn was sung in a low voice, my wife joining Mrs. Deane in 
this part of the program. Doubtless it would be during this 
part of the proceeding that the soulless skeptic would be look- 
ing for fraud, personally I am convinced that religious fervor 
and faith are aids to this and indeed to all other types of psychic 
phenomena. I make this statement with the full knowledge that 
| shall lose something of such scientific prestige as I may pos- 
sess for expressing such an opinion. Nevertheless many very 
competent psychic researchers have drawn blank where other 
competent observers have succeeded simply because they have 
not been able to qualify in this way. 

While we were holding the plates during this part of the sit- 
ting they seemed to move automatically between our hands, but 
as this is quite a common phenomenon it did not surprise me. 
The hour was now after five and I began to fear, too late for 
photography although I knew that the English evening light is 
more actinic than our own. My wife and I now sat side by side 
on the settee and Mrs. Deane quickly focussed the lens with the 
usual black cloth, after which she exposed the four plates one 
after the other, without any further delays except those incident 
to removing the slide covers and changing the plate holders, all 
quite in the usual way. The exposures were for thirty seconds 
each, using a number eight aperture. 

After the exposures Mrs. Deane and I at once entered the 
dark room and I developed the plates myself. All four of the 
plates showed something “ extra’ which did not belong to normal 
photography, but the fourth one of the series showed plainly 
though faintly, a face, just to the side of that of my. wife. 

No recognition is possible in the case of a wet negative but 
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the extra was plainly discernible both in the developing bath and 
after the fixing was complete. The negative was put into the 
washer and I did not see it again until the next morning when 
it was quite dry, but I can testify to the fact that I learned the 
negative by heart before I left it. If it had been exchanged or 
tampered with in any way I should have known it. The negative 
is now in my possession. It is interesting on account of the fact 
that on being printed, the “ extra ”’ proved to be a very beautiful 
portrait picture of our daughter, which was immediately recog- 
nised by the child’s mother and brother as well as by myself. 
There has never been a shadow of doubt in any of our minds as to 
the identity. A reproduction of the original photograph is shown 
in Fig. 1 and an enlargement is given in Fig. 2. 

Having now recorded the events which led up to our obtaining 
this picture, it is appropriate at this place to examine the evidence 
in some detail. 

If one wished to believe that Mrs. Deane was an unusually 
clever fraud and sleight of hand artist, one might venture to guess 
that she was at all times provided with a number of plates on 
which previous faint exposures of pictures or persons had been 
impressed. On the sudden appearance of unknown sitters it is 
now necessary to assume that the medium telepathically senses 
the nature of the bereavement and produces the plate that she 
thinks would most nearly suit the occasion, whereupon the loving 
hearts and high expectancy of the bereaved do the rest. On this 
assumption since the great majority of Mrs. Deane’s sitters of 
late years are mourning soldier sons it would hardly seem reasona- 
ble to believe that her repertory happened to contain a picture of a 
young girl, a perfect simulacrum of our daughter. Moreover on 
any such assumption Mrs. Deane’s stock in trade would have to be 
large indeed to account for the very great number of well at- 
tested successes she has produced both before and since our sit- 
ting with her. The entire assumption is absurd and in my opinion 
disposes of itself. Another ridiculous assumption is sometimes 
advanced, that the medium having telepathically picked one’s 
brains, as a pickpocket one’s watch, proceeds to hand it all out 
again in the guise of a picture thought form. Had Mrs. Deane 
at any time during the proceeding asked us, which she did not, to 
think of a spirit friend we certainly would not have thought of 
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our daughter in the appearance or with the expression that 1s 
presented in the picture, which is quite dissimilar from any 
normal portrait of the child. I should also add that we had no 
sort of a picture or presentment of our daughter with us when 
the sitting was going on. 

It has always seemed to me that ever since the Society for 
Psychical Research proved that telepathy under certain conditions 
is perfectly possible, it has been overworked whenever it is de- 
sired to maintain that spirit communication is impossible. Some 
minds prefer to go around Robin Hood’s barn rather than go 
direct to an issue. 

The issue in this case seems to me to be very clearly drawn. 
It depends entirely upon the validity of the recognition and it is 
just in this respect that I may find it most difficult to convince the 
skeptical mind. Few judicial minds would deny that a mother’s 
recognition of any presentment of her child would have greater 
weight than that of any other person, but the mother in this case 
has in the intervening months gone to join the beloved daughter. 
There is only at the present time the word of myself and my 
family that the recognition was as complete and convincing to my 
wife as it is to myself. In the Figs. 3, 4 and 5 I am reproduc- 
ing the only earth photographs of the child taken during her 
fifteenth year. Whether they will be convincing to strangers is 
doubtful, especially on a superficial examination. I myself 
consider the Deane picture the best and most characteristic of the 
lot. In normal photography, apart from family kodaking, the 
subject is always dressed up for the occasion, every hair is ad- 
justed and the photographer's injunction ; “ look pleasant please ”’ 
usually has the effect of producing an artificial expression. Then 
after the professional negative is made the artist retoucher goes 
to work on it, all the natural expression lines are carefully re- 
moved, the mouth is made into a perfect Cupid’s bow, the eye- 
brows are modeled to the ideal of beauty, until finally we are given 
perhaps a beautiful picture but an indifferent likeness. This is 
the case with all the portraits I am able to present in evidence. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show the lips slightly open in the rather simpering 
expression induced by the photographer’s “ look pleasant,” Fig. 5 
in profile shows the lips closed and firm which was the more 
habitual expression when the face was in repose. The spirit face 
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wears a somewhat wistful expression composed of the elements 
of both joy and sadness at the same time as though almost on the 
verge of tears, an emotion that certainly would have been ap- 
propriate to such a momentous occasion. I would call attention 
to the place and way the hair parts on the brow in all the photo- 
graphs, this can not be said to be common to all young girls and 
is quite uncommon among the young English girls, as | ob- 
served them in the summer of 1921. 

I have had the photographs Figs. 2 and 3 reproduced as nearly 
as possible to scale, I have made careful measurements of them 
with micrometer calipers and I have traced a surprising identity 
of measurement when reduced to proportions. In one respect 
only a slight variation is found; the length of the nose in Fig. 2 
is a shade longer than it should be when measured from the line 
of the eyebrows to the tip, if we take the normal photograph as 
correct. As every one knows however, there is distortion due to 
foreshortening and lengthening in ordinary photographic work. 
The oft quoted statement that the camera does not lie, is not and 
never will be true. How often are we shown photographs of 
friends that lead us to remark “I should never have recognised 
it?’ It is quite possible to believe that the three normal pictures 
shown would present difficulties to a stranger, if with no other 
information he were asked to decide whether or not they had been 
taken of the self same person. If he had no reason to doubt it 
he would probably decide that they had, but how would it be if 
some great question of identity was at stake. There have been 
a number of famous lawsuits involving the inheritance to titles 
and property in which experts have differed over photographic 
evidence. ‘The family and friends must ever remain the best 
judges of recognition and thus provide the best possible scientific 
evidence. 

In the case here recorded eight near relatives and friends have 
formally attested their conviction that the Deane picture shown 
is a likeness of my daughter. Most of these attestations are 
printed in connection with this record. 

Personally I am quite convinced that the Deane picture is a 
presentment of my daughter. How sucha phenomenon is brought 
about science does not attempt to explain, for science as such 
has not even as yet admitted that it can take place. This is per- 
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haps not surprising but it is to be hoped that psychical research 
may be able to bring about a rapprochement between the psychical 
and physical elements which must be studied at the same time if 
any explanation of the wonderful facts is to be discovered. For 
my own part I am quite prepared to believe that spiritual sub- 
stance invisible to our eyes and intangible to our touch may either 
give off or reflect rays far above the visible spectrum. Attention 
should be called to the muslin like material which frames the face 
in Figs. 1 and 2 and also to the fact that the material falls over 
the front of the mother’s hat in Fig. 1. This at once suggests 
that we have to do with the vaporous and invisible form of 
ectoplasm of Schrenck-Notzing, Bisson, Geley and Crawford 
In any case it rules out any attempted explanation that has to do 
with fluorescent or phosphorescent backgrounds. 

Shortly after my sitting with Mrs. Deane I had an interesting 
sitting with Mr. Hope under test conditions. Six plates were ex- 
posed that I had bought and marked and which Hope never 
touched or handled until they came out of the developer. Some 
of these showed curious “ extras ’’ but there was nothing recog- 
nizable or of interest as far as this record is concerned. Four 
weeks later I sought and obtained another sitting with Mrs. Deane 
in which my wife again took part. Very interesting results were 
obtained at this second sitting but no recognizable faces, all this 
in spite of the fact, that by that time not only Mrs. Deane but 
many other people in London knew all about us and the nature of 
our bereavement. Some of the plates contained such curious 
light effects upon them that I sent prints to Sir Oliver Lodge 
with whom I had corresponded on scientific matters quite outside 
the sphere of psychic phenomena. I also sent a print of Fig. 1 
with a brief record which has led Sir Oliver to write me that our 
case was quite the most convincing evidence of spirit photography 
that had been brought to his attention. On August 24th my wife 
and I had a sitting with Mrs. Osborne Leonard which is no part 
of this record except for the following curious circumstance. Mrs. 
Leonard knew our names but as far as I am aware nothing else 
about us. Immediately after the sitting began the control de- 
scribed our daughter accurately, said that she was overjoyed 
about the success of some photograph and then added the sig- 
nificant words: “ What has S’Oliver to do with this?” All 
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students of psychical research will remember that it was through 
Mrs. Leonard’s control that most of the Raymond messages have 
been obtained. 

In the mother’s diary for July 26th, 1921, I find the following 
entry : “‘ When the plates taken by Mrs. Deane were printed, one 
of them showed very clearly an impression of Agnes. The like- 
ness is wonderful, no one could possibly mistake it. She appears 
older, but otherwise just the same. There is a sweet whimsical 
expression on her face, as it turns towards her father, especially.” 

I am making no effort in this record to present as evidential 
the automatic messages referred to in an earlier paragraph, but 
I believe none the less that it will be of some interest to quote a 
few sentences from the script received during the early morning 
hours of July 26th, before we had seen a print from the negative. 
The record reads as follows: “‘I am here Mother. I am so glad 
you are writing this morning for I have had no other chance to 
to reach you since you came to London, but I was with you all 
day yesterday. I am sure it will come out just as I hoped. The 
photography was awfully (sic) interesting and I think that | 
managed to get on the plates. I certainly was there and I cer- 
tainly helped. My guides were there too and perhaps they got on. 
There was quite a crowd and a lot of strangers who had no refer- 
ence to me. There are all sorts of people about all the time just 
as if one went through crowded streets and passed people. But I 
think it is going to be most interesting to father and you and 
show more clearly than ever before, the truth of all I have been 
trying to tell you all these past months. As I have said so many 
times, the main point of interest for us now as a family, is to 
prove that I am alive and developing in my new state of life that 
God has called me to. There is no need of sorrow, for here I am 
and here I shall remain to welcome you.” 

The script of the next day reads: “I was so delighted when 
Father got the print, everything is turning out just as I wanted 
and hoped.” 

This completes all the record that refers to what I consider 
to be a perfectly good evidential case of the conservation of per- 
sonality through the immediate survival of bodily death. That 
the majority of the critical world that reads the record will not 
so accept it, I am perfectly well aware. This does not seem to me 
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to matter. As a contribution to a growing mass of cumulative 
evidence it will take its place and have its effect. 

I wish to say in conclusion that I do not need to be reminded 
that among the great number of psychic photographs that have 
been obtained through various mediums in different places, some 
few are beautiful, some are unconvincing and many are both 
grotesque and repellent. To draw an analogy I may point out 
that a zoological garden will exhibit as examples of one and the 
same environment, a warthog and a faun, a Tasmanian devil 
and a peacock, a hyena and a bird of paradise. Nature works 
this way. It is not the question whether the thing that appears is 
acceptable or even probable, but is it true. 

Washington, D. C., 
January 1922. 







SUPPORTING STATEMENTS. 


[1] I wish to state that the Deane photograph which is the subject 
of my father’s article (Colonel Allerton $5. Cushman) was recognized 
by me as being an undoubted and unmistakable likeness of my sister 
Agnes. I was with my father when we received the prints for the 
first time in London, and we both cried out simultaneously that it 
was an absolutely perfect photograph of my sister. The more I 
study this photograph the more startling the likeness becomes. I 
cannot make the point too clear that not only did all Agnes’ near re- 
lations agree concerning the marvelous picture, but people who had 
seen her a few times thought that it was a picture taken durirg life. 

I hope you will believe me when I say that the photograph is a 
wonderful likeness of my sister ; more than a likeness, a reproduction. 














Sincerely yours, 
Charles Van Brunt Cushman. 

















[2] At the request of my brother Colonel Allerton S. Cushman I 
am writing to you on the subject of the spirit photograph of his 
daughter and my niece Agnes. Having known the child all her life 
and watched her grow from a baby into a young girl I do not think 
[ could easily be deceived by even a close resemblance, and it is my 
assured conviction that the original of this spirit photograph was 
indeed Agnes herself. 
Very truly yours, 

[Dr.] Wayman C. Cushman. 






[3] I desire to state that I am the maternal uncle of the child re- 
ferred to in Dr. Cushman’s record. When told of the incident of the 
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photograph I will confess that I was extremely skeptical and quite 
prepared to see a photograph which would demand a considerable 
effort of the imagination in order to detect a likeness. But when I 
was first shown a copy of the Deane photograph I recognized it at 
once as a striking likeness of my niece whom I have seen grow from 
babyhood to girlhood. In fact I should be willing to take my oath 
that the photograph represents my niece and no other child. My 
wife, who also knew the child intimately, is equally positive in re- 
gard to the likeness. 

I have read the manuscript of the record and believe it to be ac- 
curate to the letter. You are at liberty to make use of this statement 
in any way you may deem proper. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Joseph Clark Hoppin, Ph.D. 
Sometime Professor of Classical Archaeology, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


[4] 1 wish to testify to the likeness of the “ Deane” photograph 
which accompanies Colonel Allerton Cushman’s article on Psychic 
Photography, to his daughter. She was my husband’s niece, and for 
some years I have been accustomed to see her and to know well every 
line and expression of her face. The photograph is unmistakably 
like her, and I do not hesitate to say that I consider it the best she 
has ever had taken. 
You are at liberty to publish this letter if you care to. 
Yours very truly, 
Eleanor D. Hoppin, 
(Mrs. Joseph C. Hoppin.) 


[5] I am writing to tell you how convinced I am that the Deane 
photograph of Agnes Cushman is a spirit photograph of my niece. 

To me the likeness is unmistakable but it is more than that—it 
is Agnes at her best. 

I am glad that Colonel Cushman has written an account of the 
circumstances connected with the sitting for the Deane photograph 
for the American Psychical Research Magazine [Journal] as I feel 
that his article will be helpful and very interesting to many people. 

Again I want to say how convinced I am of the fact that the 
Deane photograph is an excellent likeness of my niece, Agnes 
Cushman. 

3elieve me, 

Cordially yours, 
Louise Foraker Cushman. 


[6] Iam very glad indeed to add my testimony to that of others in 
relation to the Deane Spirit Photograph of my niece, Agnes Cush- 
man. 
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I believe it to be without question of doubt a photograph and 
excellent likeness of her and, in view of the circumstances in connec- 
tion with the taking of it, as stated by her father and mother, there 
could be no doubt as to the evidence of the wonderful truth of the 
possibilities of Spirit Photography and of the closeness of this life 
and the hereafter. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Victor N. Cushman. 
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FURTHER ON “THE RIDDLE OF A CLOCK” 


In the Journal of May, 1921, is a narrative by a prominent 
lawyer and former Judge of Federal and Supreme Courts re- 
garding the erratic behavior of a clock in his house, which ap- 
proximately coincided with the changes in the illness of his 
daughter at a distance of about eight hundred miles. 


The following letter was accidently omitted from the May 
Journal. 


October 19, 1920. 
DeEaR Sir: 

You will, I think, recall the correspondence relating to the 
peculiar actions of a clock in my home, which apparently coincided 
with the various phases of the illness of my daughter last winter. 
You may be interested in knowing that the clock has been chiming 
and striking normally ever since that time. Of course during our 
absence in Florida in February and March it was not running, but 
since our return April 2nd it has been running constantly, and has 
not failed to chime and strike normally all of the time. The vagaries 
in its action apparently began with her illness, and ended when she 
was laid to rest. From that day until the day we left for Florida, 
which was, I think, February 18th, there was nothing unusual in its 
action, and this has been true during the entire six and a half months 
since we returned. 


Very respectfully, 





Later, a letter was sent to Judge , inquiring how the 
clock had behaved since the last report. This is the reply: 


August 15, 1921. 
DEAR SIR: 

I am in receipt of your favor inquiring concerning the behavior 
of the clock referred to in the May issue of the Journal, since Oc- 
tober 19th, 1920. I also received in due course copies of the Journal. 

I feel that I owe you an apology for not sooner reporting an 
incident which occurred last January, on the evening of the anniver- 
sary of the day when our daughter’s fatal illness began. My excuse 
(not a very good one) is that it occurred only a few very busy days 
before our departure for Florida. While in Florida, the nearest 
stenographer was three miles away, and my growing disinclination 
to use the pen in correspondence accounts for my failure to write 
while there, and on my return the accumulation on my desk of mat- 
ters demanding attention drove it from my mind. 
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The clock is in my library, in which is also another which simply 
strikes the hour. My wife and I usually spend our evenings read- 
ing at a table near the chime clock. On the evening in question I 
happened to glance at that clock just as the hands indicated the hour. 
As the other clock commenced striking, I noticed that the chime clock 
neither chimed nor struck. I called my wife’s attention to it, and we 
watched and listened through the next hour. It neither chimed nor 
struck during that hour. How long this had continued I do not 
know. At the next hour it again commenced chiming and striking, 
but struck three hours late. I then discovered that the chiming 
mechanism and the striking mechanism were not working together. 
At the hour, instead of chiming four times and then striking, it 
chimed only once, twice at the quarter, three times at the half-hour, 
and four times at the three-quarter. I allowed it to continue strik- 
ing in this way for a couple of days, during which time I brought 
the matter to the attention of my daughter, my son-in-law, and 
others. I then corrected both the striking and chimes, so that it 
again struck the hour properly and chimed properly. It continued 
chiming and striking in a normal way until we left for Florida, and 
when started on our return in April it again resumed chiming and 
striking normally, and there has been no change since that time. 
It is still striking and chiming as it should. 

I give you these facts for what they are worth. It may have 
been mere coincidence. If so, is it not remarkable that the only time 
the mechanism of the clock has gone wrong since January, 1920, 
was on that particular day? My statement will be confirmed by my 
wife, my daughter and my son-in-law. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) 





The following letter makes still more clear what happened 
on the last occasion. 


January 26th, 1922. 
DEAR SIR: 

Your letter of the 17th inst. was duly received, but I have de- 
layed answering it until after the anniversary of the death of our 
daughter for obvious reasons. 

In compliance with your request, I enclose statements by my 
wife, my son-in-law, and my daughter, which will explain themselves. 

Your letter indicates a misunderstanding of the occurrences on 
the anniversary of my daughter’s illness, due doubtless to a lack of 
clearness in my statement of what occurred on that occasion. When 
my wife and I discovered that the clock was neither chiming nor 
striking, we watched it with continued interest. When it did finally 
strike, the hands indicated the hour but it only chimed once, and the 
hour it struck was three hours behind what it should have been 
which would indicate that it had probably been three hours since it 
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had struck last. As I have said, it chimed once at that time, at the 
quarter it chimed twice, and at the half-hour it chimed three times, 
and at the three-quarter it chimed four times, and again did not 
strike until the hands indicated the hour when it again chimed once 
only and struck. My son-in-law and daughter came in soon after, 
and we talked about it and about the coincidence of the trouble 
occurring on that particular anniversary. After a day or two, and 
before we started for Florida, I succeeded in getting it to both 
chime and strike correctly. 


In response to a query, the Judge wrote, on Feb. Ist, 1922: 


February 1, 1922. 

“1 succeeded in getting the clock to strike correctly, by striking 
it around. Correcting the chimes was more difficult, but that was 
also accomplished by manipulation of the hands. 

The clock has not been taken apart, cleaned, or had any mechani- 
cal adjustment of any character for several years. For years it has 
occupied its present position on a mantel in my library, and has not 
been removed therefrom.” 


It has never gone wrong since that time, and today is chiming 
and striking as it should. 
Very respectfully, 





CORROBORATION 1. 
January 26th, 1922. 
DEAR SIR: 

I remember the erratic action of the clock, which my husband 
has told you about, on both occasions referred to by him. It im- 
pressed us all deeply. Of course I have no personal knowledge of 
what happened after I was called to my daughter’s bedside, until I 
returned with her body. Otherwise I confirm the statements of my 
husband. His statement of what happened last January on the an- 
niversary of my daughter’s fatal illness, is also correct. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. 





CoRROBORATION 2. 
January 26th, 1922. 
DEAR SIR: 

The story of the clock as related by my father, caused our family 
much thought, and we wondered if it could not have some connection 
with the illness of my sister. We were again reminded of it on the 
anniversary of her illness, as the clock again went wrong in chiming 
and striking. This seemed a peculiar happening, as the clock has at 
all other times struck and chimed correctly. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. J. P. H———-. 
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CoRROBORATION 3. 
January 26th, 1922. 


DEAR SIR: 

I have just finished a careful reading of the letters pertaining to 
the peculiar performance of the clock in my father-in-law’s home. 
The statement of happenings is entirely correct, and at the time we 
discussed the matter and wondered if it could be a mere coincidence. 
Immediately after the burial, the clock resumed chiming and striking 
correctly, and continued to do so until last January, when, on the 
anniversary of her serious and fatal illness, it again chimed and 
struck incorrectly, as he has described it. 

Very respectfully, 





}. ¥. Baws, 


The facts can be best appreciated by arranging them in paral- 


lel columns. 


Illness of Daughter 

Jan. 5, 1920, dangerous 
symptoms developed. 

Jan. 7, grew worse, and by 
Jan. 7, was thought to be dy- 
ing. 

Jan. 7, later, pleural fluid 
removed ; she began to improve 
Jan. 10. 

Not remembered just when 
the state took a bad turn, but 
not later than 17th and proba- 
bly earlier. 

Setter Jan. 21. 

A change for the worse 
(date not stated). Death Jan. 
25, funeral Jan. 29. 

First anniversary of day 
when the fatal illness began. 


Behavior of Clock 

[No previous erratic be- 
havior. | 

Clock stopped striking Jan. 
5. 

Chimes also ceased Jan. 6. 

Jan. 9, p. m., commenced to 
chime; Jan. 11, a. m., also re- 
sumed striking. 

Stopped striking Jan. 13, 
also stopped chiming Jan. 16. 

At about the same time 
striking and chiming were re- 
sumed, but only for a few 
hours. 

Completely silent. 

Resumed striking and chim- 
ing Jan. 31, and continued to 
do so (save when the house was 
shut up) for nearly a year. 

On evening of third day 
ceased to chime or strike for 
several hours. 

No further aberrations for 
more than a year, to date of 
last report, Jan. 26, 1922. 





Sea oo Te 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


Some Odd Particulars in the Hope Psychographs. 


The photographs produced by William Hope, of Crewe, are those 
around which discussion, in England, of spirit photography prin- 
cipally enters. The reports have roused considerable interest upon 
this side, and in our January issue appeared a note by an American 
correspondent, Mr. E. A. Gellot, illuminating one incident. We 
have had some correspondence with Englishmen who are in touch 
with the phenomena, and also offered to a certain English periodical 
certain facts and queries which it was thought might rouse pleasant 
and profitable discussion. That plan failed, and it does not seem 
to us that our correspondent in his answering letter lightened the 


burden of difficulty. We present the greater part of the proffered 


article here, to see if by this means responses can be elicited from 
those most familiar with the Crewe phenomena. If thus successful, 
we may be encouraged to advert to other features and propound 
further queries. 


November 14th, 1921. 

My present difficulty is with the Latin and French in the Hope 
psychographs particularly, and also with the Latin in those of Mr. 
Hooper. Unless otherwise stated, my references in parentheses will 
be to pages in Prof. Henslow’s “ Proofs of the Truths of Spir- 
itualism.”’ 

I. With the exception of a few pseudo-Latin words (two ex- 
amples, page 215) the odd combination “ amicus sumus plurimum,” 
(page 214) and another sentence on a photograph secured from 
England, all the Latin words and phrases which have come to 
my notice are stock ones, easily found in printed tables of such 
phrases. Here is the Crewe list: nist Dominus frustra (210), 
Dilege amicos (210), Deo favente (211), esto quod videris (211, 
215), magna est veritas et praevalebit (211, 215), ne plus ultra (212, 
215), widelicet (212), post meridiem (214), certum [voto omitted] 
pete finem (215), confide recte agens (215), fortuna favet fortibus 
(215), principiis obsta (215), mortuis nil nisi bonum (215), hinc 
illae lacrimae [lachrymae] (photograph from England), omnia vincit 
amor (photograph from England.) 

I would inquire: 
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1. Does the spirit include these Latin phrases to exhibit his 
scholarship? 

2. If not, what is his reason? 

3. How is his dependence upon a table of phrases such as in 
our world is to be found in dictionaries and other books, explained? 

If it is not already apparent that there is, immediately or 
mediately, this dependence, it will surely be evident in the case of 
the spirits who make psychographs through Mr. Hooper. The fol- 
lowing is the exact order of phrases to be found on pages 201-202 of 
Henslow, presenting a single psychograph: 


(1) Conscio [concio| ad clerem. 

(2) Commune bonum. 

(3) Dei gratia 

(4) De mortuis nil nist bonum. 

(5) De nthilo nihilum in nthilum nil posse reverti. 
(6) Ad Patres. 

(7) Fiat justitia ruat coelum. 


It is certain that, were not spirits concerned, we should conclude 
that the person who set down these phrases did so with a table of 
foreign phrases before him, for they are almost in exact alphabetical 
order, with the exception of ad Patres, which is also a stock phrase 
but is ungrammatically connected with what precedes it. By what 
logic, then, can we escape the conclusion that the spirit who wrote 
this was dependent upon such a table? 

4. Is the spirit dependent upon the medium for access to the 
list of stock phrases? 

5. Or does the spirit himself consult a spirit handbook of Latin 
phrases ? 

II. The problem is augmented when we note in a Crewe psycho- 
graph sent from England this Latin: ob mort-es nostr-orum fratr-um 
dob-emus. Unembarrassed by spiritistic implications we would with- 
out hesitation say that the writer copied the passage from a text- 
book for teaching Latin, wherein the case and tense endings were 
separated from the roots by hyphens, ignorantly supposing that the 
words are always so divided. I am unable to see how the spirit 
writer clears himself from the same imputation, and would like to 
ask whether he wrote the passage to prove his scholarship or for 
what reason; why he divided the words, if not because they were 
found so divided in a textbook ; whether he became familiar with the 
phrase by sending the medium to look for it; or whether Latin is 
taught by similar devices on the other side, so that he had immediate 
access to such a textbook. Since there was no notice before or after 
the writing (at least we have not been so informed) that a book test 
was attempted, it would be rather late in the day, and decidedly 
forced, to give this explanation. 


III. The Latin stock phrases are usually correct (except for 
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a mis-spelling or two, and the occasional omission of a word) < 
we should expect them to be in any case, but they show no per a 
appropriateness to the special occasion. The French, however, at 
least in one passage (Crewe psychograph, pages 214-215) was mani- 
festly to fit the occasion. But it is horrible French. I present an 
exact translation of the greater part of it: “to please in being honor 
with for (the Latin ‘ pro’) company we count on you will to be a 
little to astonish by this (feminine gender) a (masculine gender 
message in this [masculine gender] manner [feminine gender ].” 
Here is the original passage with a few introductory Latin words: 

amicus sumus plurimum plaire en etre honneur avec pro compagnie 
nous comptons sur vous volonte etre un peu etonner par cette un 
message en cet maniere ” (pp. 214-215). The rest is stock phrases 
or unintelligible. If spirits were not in question and this stuff was 
put before me, I should say that the writer had no knowledge of 
French or Latin. <A glance at the misspellings, wrong genders, the 
use of nouns where verbs were intended, and the wrong form of 
verbs would show that. Then how was it concocted, whether by man 
or spirit? 

I note a curious thing. Suppose a small boy wished to translate 
into French and Latin this passage which he had devised: “ Friends, 
We are very much pleased to be honored with your company. We 
feel sure you will be a little astonished by this message in this man- 
ner.” He would naturally go to an English-French and an English- 
Latin lexicon. Then, provided he looked up the French or Latin 
equivalents, and took the first or second he found under each of the 
English words in those lexicons, and supposing that he did not know 
how to alter the verbs, pronouns, etc., to fit his sentences, but took 
just what he found, that he was too ignorant to discriminate between 
two words of the same spelling, and that he was not careful to spell 
the copied words correctly, we would have almost exactly the result 
given above. By some curious blunder he would translate “ your’ 
by pro and hit on the correct form of “ comptons ” probably by the 
fortunate chance of noting it in a quoted phrase. Hesitating be- 
tween “this” and “a” before “ message ” he would forget and put 
the equivalents of both down. And “ feel” was probably not the 
word he had in mind, but one of similar meaning, yet undiscovered. 
But I could hardly doubt that the French-Latin passage was con- 
structed from the English end of two lexicons. Mr. Gellot’s inde- 
pendent reconstruction of the original English sentences is almost 
identical with my own. 

Without repeating my earlier question, now grown monotonous, 
I desire to make one more respectful inquiry. If spirits produced 
the messages in Latin and French which, had they been produced by 
mortals, would strongly if not inevitably suggest, now the use of a 
table of Latin phrases, now of an elementary Latin textbook, and 
again of English-Latin and English-French lexicons, and all with 
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intent to deceive, were the spirits, by a series of unfortunate though 
necessary conditions, constrained to imitate all these appearances of 
fraud, or did they do so as a somewhat drastic and unfair test of our 
faith, or what other intelligible and intelligent reason can be given? 


Our English correspondent writes: “ My position is to stick very 
closely to the facts and not to be deterred by the consideration that 
they do not coincide with our prepossessions or that they raise a 
number of difficulties.” Very good, but we are sticking closer than 
a brother to the facts, which are the same whatever our preposses- 
sions may be, and the way to resolve difficulties is not by evading 
them. 

Our correspondent also remarks that since reading Professor 
Henslow’s book he is “ surprised to find” that “the various scraps 
of Latin, Greek and French were ‘ worked into’ various short spirit 
messages as an experiment in the way of. seeing how far it would be 
possible to introduce foreign languages into messages given through 
an uneducated medium,” and thinks that we have not read the book 
very carefully or we “ would not raise difficulty where there is none.” 
We have tried hard to get a glimmer of relief from this statement. 
It is true that we have not yet found the passage referred to, but, 
granting it is in the book, how does it alter the situation? There is 
supposed to be some added evidential value achieved by the intro- 
duction of these sentences and phrases in languages unknown to this 
medium. On the contrary the purported spirits have thus created 
suspicious features which did not exist before. If all the linguistic 
attempts had been faulty we would not raise an issue, for the errors 
could be explained, plausibly, as due to difficulties of transmission. 
Or if both old passages as well as those constructed for the occasion 
were correct, we would remain silent. But we find that the “ spirit’s ” 
abilities and limitations are exactly what those of the “ uneducated 
medium ” would be, if he prepared the psychographs himself. He 
could copy the stock phrases fairly correctly, and the “ spirit” 
does so. He would not always understand them well enough to 
fit them accurately into an English sentence, and the “ spirit” can- 
not. If he attempted to construct a sentence in an unfamiliar lan- 
guage to fit the occasion, he would consult a bi-lingual lexicon and 
make exactly the sort of blunders that the “spirit” makes. He 
would not know that it is not correct, outside of a textbook, to sep- 
arate the case and tense endings of words by hyphens, and the 
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“ spirit’ appears not to know, either. We had not discovered any 
law compelling spirits to adhere undeviatingly to the line of appear- 
ances which characterize human fraud. Granted that there were 
experiments “in the way of seeing how far it would be possible 
to introduce foreign languages into messages by an uneducated 
medium,” the results seem to prove that in these particular experi- 
ments this was possible just so far as the uneducated medium could 
introduce them himself, if he had a chance. 

But we doubt if, after this date, any medium who has reading 
friends will find on his plate a psychograph containing six Latin 
phrases in exactly the order that they occur in printed tables. This 
might be true on any hypothesis. 


Confirmatory details. Our correspondent, Mr. H. C. Hoskier, 
referring to what was said on pages 20-21 of the January Journal, 
about the psychometrical report on the piece of marble from Mt. 
Gerazim, calls our attention to citations from Thomson’s “ The Land 
and the Book.” It appears that the psychometrist’s position “in a 
hole,” was quite possible as the book says (p. 253) that “ these 
ancient sites are perfectly honeycombed with ” old cisterns, and that 
you must “ look closely at your path if you would not plunge head- 
long into” one. Also, there is specific mention of an old cistern on 
Mt. Gerazim near where the temple once stood, now “half full of 
stones,” and of other ‘ 


“excavations.” There is no trace of the temple 
itself, and the fragment presented is probably from the ruins of the 
church, built by Justinian, it is believed, about 533 A.D. As “the 
only capital uncovered was of a debased Corinthian order” this 
church must have had arches and columns, as the medium stated. 
Our correspondent says that the whole country is filled with 
traces of volcanic activity. Whether there has been an active vol- 
cano within sight since a thousand years ago has not been ascertained. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Spiritualism: A Popular History from 1847. By Jos—EpH McCase. 
New York, 1920. Pp. 240. 


We confess that we have thoroughly enjoyed this book. It is not a 
history, but a racy narrative, written by a man who, it seems, does not 
believe that the ‘“ supernormal” has any existence in fact, and who has 
put together his work in the hope that his readers may be left with the 
same impression. A short unbiased history of the spiritualistic move- 
ment was wanted, but Mr. McCabe has not fulfilled that want. A his- 
tory, in order to be worth anything, ought to consist in the presentation 
of an ordered array of facts and events untinged by the author’s own 
special predilections. Mr. McCabe’s prejudices, on the contrary, do 
not permit him to marshal a mere chronicle of events supplemented by 
a dispassionate criticism. He delights in fraud and fraud hunting, and 
if a medium has ever been detected in such practices, he or she is 
promptly dismissed with some caustic comments. When certain medium- 
istic phenomena do not admit of so easy a treatment, Mr. McCabe resorts 
to the “ mirrors or wires” theory of the youth at a conjuring enter- 
tainment, or deliberately omits to mention mediums whose manifesta- 
tions are both beyond his own explanation and also that of his advisers. 
Thus although I find the name of Mrs. Wriedt on page 224, I do not find 
the name of Mrs. Blake anywhere, nor have I discovered the name of 
Mile. Tomezyk concerning whose phenomena enough has been written 


now to enable Mr. McCabe to judge of their genuine or fraudulent char- 
acter. 


He has a good deal to say of D. D. Home whom he classifies as a 
rank impostor and concerning whom he mentions the famous Merrifield 
letter “ exposing ”” Home which was published in the English Journal 
in July 1889. Saying that it is reproduced by Podmore in his Modern 
Spiritualism (II, 230) he records the statement of Mr. Merrifield that 
the alleged “ spirit hand” was merely a false limb on the end of Home’s 
arm. As a matter of fact it is in his Newer Spiritualism that Podmore 
prints part of the letter and casts his vote in favor of the fraudulent 
character of the manifestation. Although it is impossible to enter into a 
discussion of the question in this place it may suffice to point out that 
what Mr. Merrifield saw need not necessarily have been what Mr. Mc- 
Cabe means by a false limb. It might conceivably have been what has 
been termed a “ pseudopod,” and in that case although not a “ spirit 
hand ” it would have been certainly something supernormal. 


Despite the omissions and general atmosphere of prejudice which 
this book exhibits it is a useful addition to the shelves of a psychical 
researcher. We cannot say that it would be equally valuable in the 
hands of an ordinary layman. The experienced student on reading this 
book will most certainly enjoy it, for he will know, for example, why Mr. 
McCabe mentions one medium and omits another. He has read more 
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than the layman and so can laugh heartily at Mr. McCabe’s description 
of M. von Kemnitz’s Moderne Medium-forschung as “an annihilating 
criticism ” of Materialisation-Phaenomene, or at his discreet references 
to the famous Blue Book. The layman, on the other hand is apt to be- 
come bewildered by reading through a description of so many brazen 
impostors. He will put down the book with the thought that all 
spiritualistic phenomena are humbug and all mediums are frauds. As we 
said at the beginning this was probably the author’s intention, and if so, 
we congratulate Mr. McCabe on having so well succeeded in his task. 


il, J. D. 


“Traité de Graphologie Scientifique.’ By Dr. Paut Jorre. Vigot 
Fréres, Paris. Pp. VII+250. 


Dr. Joire makes a systematic approach to the centre of his subject. 
He shows that mental-emotional impressions manifest themselves in 
bodily movements, voluntary or involuntary, conscious or unconscious, 
and that the hands execute a large share of these. Writing, he asserts, 
is simply a succession of gestures, which vary according to the tempera- 
ment and emotionality of the writer and become habitual. 

The first traces of graphology as a science are to be found as far 
back as Aristotle and Suetonius, and in 1622 Camillo Baldo of Cologne 
wrote a work entitled “ How to Know the Nature and Traits of a Writer 
by his Handwriting.” In the seventeenth century Lavater of Germany 
pushed the study of the subject further, having too great a success, 
since a flood of publications on the same subject followed, but were of 
little value, so that the matter fell into discredit. But from 1869 the 
Abbé Michon issued several works which constitute him the true creator 
of graphology. If the anecdote related about Humboldt is authentic, he 
gave striking proof of expert ability to judge the character of an un- 
known person by his handwriting. 

After answering quite reasonably the objections urged against the 
practicability of graphology as an art for determining personal character- 
istics, the author plunges into his main task, the analysis of human 
characteristics and the description, with engraved illustrations, of the 
corresponding peculiarities of handwriting. Being a Frenchman, the 
author of course carries out his classification of human characteristics 
to the last detail, slices human mentality up, down, and crisscross. In- 
tellectually and emotionally, morally and aesthetically, he pigeon-holes 
the human subject, and finds graphological characteristics to correspond 
with every division. 

There are two ways by which to present proof that mental and moral 
characteristics are depicted in handwriting. One is the way of Dr. 
Joire, which is to describe the characteristics and to present examples of 
scripts which illustrate the correspondence. There are two objections 
to this method, if we have proofs and not merely dogmatic instruction 
in view. The first is that the examples given might be selected because 
they happened to fit the laws laid down. It might be retorted that if the 
correspondence did not concur, no laws would have come to light, but 
we remember that the expounders of phrenology likewise classified 
human qualities and assigned definite places in the brain, or at least on 
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the skull, for them all, yet phrenology, as a supposed science, is in “ the 
sere and yellow leaf.” Also, in the case of scripts of famous men and 
other persons whose traits were antecedently known to the author, 
there could have been a little crowding to get them into pigeon-holes, 
the author, a little obsessed by too great awareness, thinking that the 


scripts conform more nearly to prescribed types than is visible to the 
reader. 


This is not a criticism of Dr. Joire, but of a method. His results may 
be perfectly valid, the question is if his is the best method of proving his 
thesis to the reader. 


The other method is to secure from reputed experts in graphology, 
descriptions of the personal characteristics of a large number of writers 
of scripts entirely unknown to him, and subsequently to get from the per- 
sons themselves and others who know them-well, statements setting forth 
in detail what particulars the graphologist got correctly and the par- 
ticulars which were in error, as well as prominent characteristics about 
which he made no mention. Thus there would be no opportunity for 
conscious or unconscious selection or accommodation. 


The reviewer is now making an extended investigation along these 
lines, and, contrary to his expectation, is amassing data which thus far 


show a tendency to support, in a general way, the views of Dr. Joire. 
—W. F. P. 


Claude’s Book. Epitep by (Mrs.) L. Ketway-Bamper. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1919. Pp. 106. 


This book consists chiefly of seventeen “talks,” or informal lectures, 
on supermundane subjects preceded by a letter from Sir Oliver Lodge, 
a reply thereto, and an introduction. Claude Bamber, described as 
“one of the merriest, happiest boys,’ joined the army immediately war 
began in August, 1914. He was killed in mid-air, fighting two German 
aeroplanes, in November, 1915. This book of his talks was the result of 
many regular sittings of his mother with Mrs. Osborne Leonard, the 
famous London medium who received through “ Feda” the well known 
messages in the name of Raymond. Sir Oliver’s letter is better than 
any ordinary review could be, and gives a good idea not only of this 
book but of others of its class, and also of the present state of our 


knowledge of the art of automatic speaking and writing—G. H. 
JOHNSON. 


The Religion of the Spirit World. By Rev. Pror. G. HENstow. Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, 1920. Pp. xxvii+263. 


Professor Henslow is both a clergyman and an ardent Spiritualist. 
He accepts most of the alleged phenomena of Spiritualism as proved, 
including psychometry and spirit photography. The present volume deals 
with the religion of the spirit world “as written by the spirits them- 
selves.” The material comes largely from Stainton Moses, Heslop, 
“Julia,” “ Archdeacon Colley” and others, receiving or purporting to 
communicate through automatic writing. The doctrine is in line with 
liberal Christianity and emphasizes the importance of altruism and the 
reality of progress in a future life. 
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Professor Henslow has written numerous other books on spiritualism 
and religion, in some of which he may perhaps explain why, assuming a 
message to be from a spirit, we should therefore credit the contents of 
the message. The present volume is of little value until that question 
is answered. It would also be possible to find in psychic records 
plenty of passages differing from the doctrine stated.—Prescotr F. 
HALL. 





